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brought a battery to bear on the State arsenal, goes about, when he 


The Nation. 


| 


goes at all, under an armed escort, and cats and sleepsin the Execu- 


tive oftice. There is reported to be a great deal of excitement in 
Arkansas, and it only needs the appearance of United States troops 
There is no Cus- 


ou the seene to cause a good deal of bloodshed. 


toim-house, however, in Arkansas. 


* 


Mr. Jeremiah MeGuire, member of the New York Assembly for | tion we made afew days ago of a quiet “journalistic” summer. 


curious “ charges” 
Cornell University. 


Schuyler County, has been making some 
against Mr. Cornell, the founder of the 
in 1262, Congress gave the State of New York 999,000 acres 
of land, the “scrip” for whieh was to be sold, and the pro- 
ceeds invested as a permanent fund for the endowment of at 
least one college for the promotion of a half-industrial, lalf- 
liberal education. 
residue of the fund to Cornell University, first requiring proof to 
be made to the State Comptroller that the University possessed a 
fund of $500,000. Then began a series of acts which we have not 
space to go into in detail, the upshot of all whichis, says Mr. McGuire, 
that provisions intended to make the fund safe have been grossly vio- 
lated, and that Mr. Cornell has made a ring for the purpose of selling 
the most valuable part of the land-grant, which his “ home organ,” 
the Ithaca Journal, has declared to be worth $60 an acre, at nomi- 
nal prices, the difference going into the pockets of the ring. In- 
deed, Mr. MeGuire says that Mr. Cornell “ conceded in a communica- 
tion to the Rochester Union, in October, 1368, that it was his in- 
tention to put this timbered Jand into” a certain company “at $5 
per acre, and settle with the State at that price,” admitting in the 
same communication that the land was worth many times as 
much. The scandal is to be investigated at the request of Mr. 
Cornell, who devies everything. 


The Mayor has been making his appointments under the 
new charter, and they have been on the whole, it is said by 
those who know the appointees, very except in the 
ease of the Police Commissioners, and remarkably free from any 
trace of partisanship; what is more wonderful, they have been con- 
firmed with unanimity, or almost unanimity. There was one slight 
delay on the part of the Aldermen, which the newspapers said was 
due to an attempt to form a ring, or to an attempt on the part of a 
ring already formed to force the Mayor into a compromise or ‘“ bar- 
vain.” Some Aldermen did, we believe, complain that the Mayor 
had not consulted them in selecting his men, and this was severely 
rebuked by the press as an indication of a desire to usurp power 
and weaken the responsibility of the Executive. It was, however, 
the most natural thing in the world that the Aldermen should feel 
wronged that they were not consulted beforehand about the ap- 
pointments. During the discussions on the charter, the defenders of 
the present division of the appvinting power constantly cited the 
arrangement made by the Federal Constitution as the proper model 


good, 


to follow in municipal government also, and, as everybody knows, 
the senators are and have to be consulted beforehand by the Presi- 
dent about all appointments, except perhaps members of the cabi- 
net or judges. Indeed, the Senate may be said both to appoint and 
Under these circumstances, the Aldermen were justified in 
seen” by the Mayor before the nominations were made. 


eontirm. 
desiring to be ** 


The Times has given its readers to understand several times 
within the past year that the editor of the World would shortly 
die. and made no secret of its belief that when he did he would be 


damned. It also solemnly declared on divers occasions that the 


Tribune was going straight to pecuniary ruin under the guidance of 
The editor of the World | 


a parcel of foolish and wicked young men. 


| 
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Square, and on Spruce Street of one hundred feet; is to be nine 
stories high, and, worse than all, to be surmounted by ‘a lofty 
tower.” Moreover, the heartless projectors, as if to destroy 
hope in ‘‘the over the way,” declare that it is to 
be absolutely fire-proof and **to be built to last for ever.” They 
say, too, they are going to publish more details in a few days. In 
view of these tacts, we fear we shall have to withdraw the predic- 


concern 


Strife, we fear, will be renewed, and as the building rises the air of 
the Square will be again darkened with curses, ‘“‘ charges,” and vi- 
tuperation. We would remind the Times, under this afflicting com- 
bination of circumstances, of the lady who, returning from an 
unprofitable visit to church, declared that “when she saw the 


| shawls of those Smiths, and then thought of the things her own 


The Legislature afterwards appropriated the | 





has, however, declared within a few days, with the most disgusting | 


cheerfulness, that he never felt better in his life, and the Tri- 
bune pow announces that it is beginning the erection.of a new build- 
ing, partly en the site of the old one, and of colossal propor- 
tions. The description is, in fact, of the most exasperating charac- 
ter. The building is to havea front of ninety feet on Printing-House 


poor girls had to wear, if it wasn’t for the consolations of religion 
she did not know what she should do.” We would ask the Tribune, 
in the interest of good feeling, whether it is absolutely necessary to 
put up the “lofty tower.” ?—whether it is kind and considerate, we 
need not ask. 


Mr. Marvin H. Bovee has published another of his amusing 
letters on capital punishment in the Tribune. He still withholds 
the statistics for which we ‘asked him, touching the effect of the 
abolition of the death penalty in those States in which it has been 
tried, in the proportion of homicides to population. Instead of 
this, he indulges in some reflections of his own on the thesis that 
men do not fear death. Look, he says, at soldiers, how they face 
death, and see what Lord Bacon says on this subject. Indeed, no- 
thing is more entertaining than the air of authority with which the 
opponents of capital punishment descant upon men’s indifference to 
death, as if the fear of death was a matter about which ordinary 
people had to get their information out of the encyelopedia or the 
classics. The fact is that if Mr. Bovee thought he was going to be 
hanged he would be dreadfully frightened, as we should ourselves 
if a similar misfortune impended over us. Upon the point whether 
the death penalty acts as a restraint, he gives us his own opinion 
that it does not, and produces a letter of Henry Ward Beecher’s, 
dated May 22, 1868, expressing Mr. Beecher’s opinion that it does 
not. He even concludes, from the fact that suicides are more 
numerous than homicides, that even a dislike of life widely prevails. 
But this is not all. He shows that 600 murderers have been par- 
doned, and set at full liberty, in the United States within the last 
fifty vears, and he triumphantly asks the Nation to show that one 
of these persons has ever committed a second murder, from which 
he concludes that society has not suffered by their liberation. We 
think that if he proves anything by this, he proves that every 
murderer ought to be let off scot-free on his promising not to do 
itagain. From the account he gave of the murderers in prison, of 
their general moral supériority to other men, in his last letter, it 
is plain that he considers them a valuable and ill-used class of so- 
ciety. He says it is ‘“‘historically true that the large majority of 
those convicted of murder have been known as good citizens prior 
to the commission of that offence,” though he does not mention in 
what ‘‘ history” he found this remarkable tale; and so we suppose 
that the prevalent dislike of murderers, and indeed the dislike of 
being murdered, is an unreasonable prejudice. 


At the meeting of the American Social Science Association, held 
at Boston on the Ith inst., the higher education of women was dis- 
cussed by several speakers, including Col. T. W. Higginson, Profes- 
sor Agassiz, President Raymond of Vassar College, President Eliot 
of Harvard, Mr. Wendell Phillips, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Cheney, and 
Mrs. Livermore (whose daughter was excluded from Harvard Col- 
lege on account of her sex the other day). ‘It was a cheering and 


| significant fact,” the Woman’s Journal says, “that President Eliot 


alone opposed the coeducation of the sexes,” and we must say that, 
considering the character of most of the other speeches, this is 
true. Col. Higginson, for instance, said that “some argue that 
men and women being different, different mental diet is necessary ; 
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but if this is true, why is not the eed diet made different as 
well ? ”—a question which was very well answered by Mr. Agassiz, 
who observed that men and women, at least when at table, did not 
eat the same food. Col. Higginson also maintained that ‘“ the de- 
sire for education proved that the one desiring it is able to bear it,” 
while Mrs. Howe used arguments of a different and more conclusive 
kind, saying that she did think the very “Satan of human society ” 
had taken possession of President Eliot. Mr. Wendell Phillips said 
that if he had a daughter who was refused admission to Harvard, 
‘he would carry it to the Supreme Court of the State, if he supposed 
there was an honest one in the State,” and, also, that if a young wo- 
man,‘ ardent for education,” was told by President Eijiot, ‘* Your sex 
bars you,” she might justly answer, “ Hang it” (we don’t see why she 
should be limited to such a feeble and feminine expression as this), 
‘1 don’t care for that.” 





President Eliot said, and it ought to be observed that with the 
exception of the President of Vassar College, where coeducation 
has not been tried any more than it has at Harvard, he was the only 
experienced teacher present, that ecoeducation was in America a 
new experiment, and for its introduction good and suflicient reasons 
must be given: 

‘ After visiting some thirty Western colleges which admit girls, he had 
arriv sal at a conclusion diametric sally opposed ‘to that of Colonel Higginson. 
He believed the tide was ebbing iu this matter. Oberlin College began with 
the same course for men and girls, but now they were obliged to have sepa- 
rate courses. Girls even took separate degrees froin the men, and {i owed 


literary courses instead of classical. The matron of the institution told the 
speaker she would not wish her daughter to take an Oberlin College course. 


In most of the Western colleges the lady pupils were residents of the towns | 
| the body of the American people ar 


where they were taught, and used the college as a sort of day-school, living 
at home with their parents. 
different from those of inen as were their bodies. The fact that the physique 
of American women was to the last degree unsatisfactory was too well- 
known to need argument. Women could not bear the mental stress whieh 
came from too hard study. Not only male but female physicians were 
agreed upon this point. The speaker would not be willing (to take such a 
responsibility in reference to Harvard asto admit women, with his present 
convictions. It is common for girls, where the elective system is practised, 
to take a lower stand than men. In one school in Bostou where the study 
of Latin was elective, only six out of several hundred took the study.’ 


According to President Raymond, the health of the girls in Vas- 
sar College is very good. He “ challenges the United States to pro- 
duce 400 girls as healthy.” Of course this does not contradict the 
statements of Mr. Eliot. 


The foreign news of the week, except that from France, is of 
little importance. Over a “hundred fresh failures” are reported 
from Vienna, but as they produce very little effect elsewhere, it is to 
be presumed that they are those of small operators. The effect on 
American securitics is apparently very slight, speculative German 
holders of them having mostly got rid of them within the past year. 
There has been another report .f the capture of Khiva, and it has 
again been contradicted, but there is nothing improbable about such 
a report, and if not true now it will be before long. In France 
there are signs that the Conservatives are really * preparing 
for the worst,” and mean to force another *‘ issue” on Thiers. The 
resignation of M. Goulard, the Minister of the Interior, and of M. 
Jules Simon, the Minister of Public Instruction, led to the appoint- 
ment of Casimir Périer in Goulard’s place, and M. Waddington in 
Jules Simon’s, and thereupon there arose a crisis. Casimir Perier is 
a conservative but a frank Republican, and hi. bly objectionable to 
the Right, which is now preparing for open war azainst the Minis- 
try, feeling, doubtless, the necessity of giving a definite 
turn to affairs before the German evacuation on the Sth of Sep- 
tember. Arrangements were accordingly made to foree the 
Government into an explanation of its policy; and on Monday last 
a motion to dissolve the Assembly was voted down by a large 
majority, and an ‘“interpellation” was addressed to the Govern- 
ment, demanding a Conservative Ministry and a general declara- 
tion of intentions. Thiers will now probably try ouce more the 
effect of his parliamentary skill, but with much less success than 
formerly, as the defeat of his candidate at the Paris election has 
greatly weakened him. 


The (Nation. 
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| sentence 


i demned for a crime, and he cannot 
| satisty a debt, 
| the treaty, 
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The French Government, it is said, is making, or intending to 
make, an application to our Government for the delivery of General 
Fremont, under his recent conviction for swindling by the Freneh 
court, and it is announced that the General hopes to have the 
land-grant of his bogus railway assigned to the French brokers ton 
the satisfaction of the unfortunate bondholders, and thus have the 
now hanging over him annulled. We 
know whether the extradition treaty would cover his case, 
think there is no difficulty in concluding that he cannot 
French justice by a pecuniary compromise. He has 


do not profess to 
but we 
Sauisty 
been eon 
atone for a crime as he would 
If he cannot be got at under 


Will sutler will 


by restoring the money. 


however, the only inconvenience he arise 


out of the necessity of keeping out of France (propos of this, 


| we may quote the following from a private letter received recently 


| from a highly respectable German, lately a citizen of 


He believed that the minds of women were as | 
, more complicate the problem of government becouies in 





this country 


(not Mr. 


‘At no time has the American name been held so low in this country as 
at present. Independent of Credit Mobilier, the escape of Tweed, the com 
pounding of the Erie robberies, the message of Grant, the 
to the settlement of the A/abama ditticuities, and other 
have given an all but tatal shock to the svimpathies of the reading an 
thinking classes with the eountry and its institutions,—the fact that default 
in the payment of interest on about forty millions of American railroad and 
State bonds has been made in this country within a vear and a half, has de 
veloped an all but morbid sense of the want of honesty in Americans gene 
rally among the publie at large, by bringing ten ruin to thousand 
of fafilies ‘throug! wut Germany. The feeling aguust Americans is really 
so intense that all of that nationality not personally Known are set down a 
rascals in these parts uutil they have proved the contrary 

“Of eourse L kuow that this — is by no means justified, and tha 
morally as sound as any other na 
tionality ; but I cannot help cone luding r trom the facts be fore me that the 
the States, frem th 
thickening of population and the other causes that render the governing 01 
older countries difficult, the ability is shown by the people and it 
leaders in their attempts to solve it; which fact is ne doubt due to the 
seareity of thoroughly educated men.” 


Kapp, let us say): 


after-pertorman 
disgraces, whic 


loss arid « 


less 


very interesting facts connected not only with the eoal and 
iron question, but with the labor question, were brought out at a 
meeting of the [ron and Steel Institute, in England, the other day 
The president, in his acknowledged that the 
supremacy of England depended largely on her supply ot 
did not think it was likely to be endangered by 


Some 


address, industria! 
eoal, but 


Continental compe 


tition, owing to the searcity of coal all over Enrope. The reall 
dangerous rivalry he thought was to come from the United States 


“whose resources in ores of the tinest deseription are unlimited, 
while as regards coal their [our] own wealth is in comparison but 
poverty.” In the matter of coal, England is just now laboring 
under great difficulties. Not only is the of the mines grew 
ing more difficult, but labor is growing more 
productive, while the demands of the iron industry are 


working 
and les 
growing 


unmanageable 
daily 


greater. In 1869, 30,000,000 tons of coal were consumed in the manu 
facture of pig and malleable iron. At the rate of increase now 
going on, it is calculated that the iron manufacture will, in E8sx, 


production of 
last 


require 65,000,000 tons. But in the meantime the 


eoal is actually diminishing; it fell off [4 per eent. per man 


idvance in wages 


year, all owing to the idleness produced by the 
In Qetober, 1871, coal miners received about S175 a day; in 
Oeteber, 1872, they received over 82; they now receive $y, 


which, considering the difference in the value of 


equal to five dollars in this country. The cost of subsistence is, on 
soon earned, and the rest of the time is spent in shee: 
guzzling. The * self-culture” which results from in 
fact nil, and the consumption of beer and 
show, is very great. Eleven nominal 


money, is about 


this scale, 
idleness and 
ereased leisure is in 
spirits, as the revenue returns 
days in the fortnight is about as much as they work, as the Munday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday after pay-day are always lost. It is only 
by great imprevements in the processes leading to greater economy 
of fuel that the maunfacturers are able to make head against 
this state of things. 
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BEARINGS OF 
GATION, 


THE ERIE INVESTI- 


POLITICAL 


rviti re t t 1 In tia (' rriitts 0 1) t ] re 
i >| I I tin f its \ ha r ae the 
eolum ( ) Nation ; t¢ thi } vy f el 
n, that is unnes ry to go ove a . , 
I yor th point it I t, hows \ 1 Gest atten- 
1, not on account of their relation to Erie but to the general politi- 
ul condition of the country. ‘The first of these is the case of General 


Sickles. 
General Sickles was, at the time when the Erie Reform move- 
He had no 


of Persia or 


share of stock, nol 


ment began, Minister of the United States toe Spain. 
than the Shah 


more to do with the Erie Railway 
| lie did not own a single 


the Great M 


was he a 


Ful. 


trustee for bondholders. He was not even what 


known to modern times as a receiver. The Erie Raily 


was corporation incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York, and not under those of the United States. ‘The Presi- 
dent of the United States was entitled to no voice in its manaven £. 


Yet, notwithstanding these it facts, the President of 


Sei-evilael 


United States gave General Sickles leave of absence from his 
pest at Madrid to come home and engage in an effort to gain 
control of this road. Not only did he give General Sickles a 


on his arrival issued a prepos- 


of the Erie Rail- 


leave of absenee to come home, but 
terous order authorizing an inspection of the books 
way—an order so absurd that it was afterwards revoked by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. If this leave of absence had been really 
granted in the interest of a true reform, perhaps the extraordinary 
lawlessness of the act might be pardoned for the sake of the good ef- 
fected, but we all know what “ Erie Reform” was. In reality, it wasa 
movement, and this is especially stated and explained in the commit- 
tee’s report, to gain control of the Erie stock for the purpose of bclster- 
ing up a connecting road—the Atlantic and Great Western—and 
enabling the latter bankrupt corporation to batten upon the receipts 
This is so well understocd on all hands now that 


} 
Le 


of the former. 
the committee have even gone to the length of recommending t 
passage of a bill by the Legislature to prevent a lease of the Atlan- 
tic and Great Western by Erie. Again, not only was the reform 


itself a mere pretence, but General Sickles’s only object in taking 


part in it was pri 
actually having bled the treasury of the road which he came over 
to reform to the amount of $100,000. The services which he ren- 


dered, too, were no legal services, no services in the ordinary course 


ite gain; and he is now back in Spain, after 


of business, no services directed to securing the repeal of partial and 
corrupt legislation; they consisted simply in bribing a number of 
directors to resign their trusts, on promises of payment in ready 
money; and the evidence is so clear on this point that the com- 
mittee are able to report the sums paid to each of the 


very mild language 


ni. Under 
these circumstances, it is certainly when the 


committee report that 

“The spectacle of a United States Minister to a foreign court leaving his 
duties there, and lending himself to the execution of a scheme of this kind, 
is not calculated to heighten our respect for or to inspire confidence in the 
integrity of the public service under our Government.” 


We may add that General Sickles, having succeeded in making a 
small fortune out of the Erie Railway, employed the rest of his time 
while in this country in stumping against the Greeleyites (it ought 
not to be forgotten how important for the Republicans during the 
past three or four years has been the intimate connection between 
Erie and Tammany)—so that the whole transaction may be summed 

ing that it eonsisted in a leave of absence given by the 


. foreign court, that he mig 


and help the f f President, he ing allowed 
qu Ip Gu ) Nt York eorpor LON 
In th econ aes 1 Rarl deserves 
ittention, | I ‘ nie 
vhiel v one labors who undertal t i 
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olf General Barlow has been made the object of three distinet 
ind very grave chargt first, of having received money in the 
eampaien against Fisl 11 Gould of which he rendered no ac- 
eount; second, of attemptine to corrupt the Legislature; third, of 
ving sums of money f 1 Fisk and Gould while he was osten- 

bly attempting, in the interests of public economy and morality, to 


cet Fisk and Gould removed from the direction of the road. As to 


; 


the first-charge, there was no evidence at all; he accounted satis- 


factorily for every dollar he had received; as to the second, the 
only evidence was that he retained among a number of lawyers 
ons who happened at the time to be a candidate for the speaker- 
ship of the Assembly, and who was in fact elected speaker, but who 
was not shown to have helped, either by the appointment of com- 
mittees or by biased rulings, or in any other illegitimate way, the 
was attacking the existing direction; as to the third, 
was absolutely no evidence of any sort, except some monstrous 


2. © } 
party which 


stories, concocted by a number of gentlemen who had very good 
reas. n for feeling hostile to General Barlow, and whose inveutions 
envery severely apimadverted upon by the Committee: 

‘The testimony of Mr. T. G. Shearman, to the effect that, in the matter 
nained, Gen. Barlow was acting a double part; that while professedly carry- 

vy on asuit in the interest of the English stockholders, be was secretly re- 
ceiving a large sum from Fisk and Gould, with the understanding that no 
harni was to result to them from the proposed suits, was flatly contradicted 
by several witnesses. In the absence of any proof whatever, your com 
mittee cannot resist the conclusion that the whole story was a fabrication, 
and that the parties giving currency to the tale had probably been grossly 
deceiving one another. The effort of Mr. Shearman, by inuendo and false 
charges, to blacken the character of the Attorney-Geueral, is deserving of 
the severest censure.” 

Besides this, General Barlow is shown to have been even 
what would be called by some persons fastidiously honest in 
refusing to receive a retainer from the parties employing General 
Sickles, not because he was not fairly entitled to it for work 
honestly done, but because there might be in the eyes of the very 
critical a question as to his right to doso. If he had taken it, noone 
could have blamed him; it would have been a sensible addition to 
the paltry pittance allowed him by the State; yet he refused it. 
The question will suggest itself to most people’s minds how many 
men are likely to feel strongly tempted to remain honest in public 
office if those who do remain firm are to be subjected to the insult 
and ealumny which have been poured upon General Barlow. Of 
course slanders such as those which have been circulated against 
him gain a certain weight from mere repetition, though they are 
disproved over and over again. 

The third point to which we wish to call attention is the ex- 
traordinary frankness of this committee’s report with regard to the 
corruption existing in the body of which they are themselves mem- 
bers—the Legislature. One of the subjects which was referred to 
them was the reported use of money to “influence legislation.” 
Most legislative committees to whom such matters have been re- 
ferred have evinced some delicacy in revealing the rottenness of 
the system of which they were a part. The Crédit Mobilier Com- 
mittee, for instance, at Washington, last winter, though it was will- 
ing enough to recommend individual members for censure, was very 
chary of any general sweeping condemnation of Congress. But this 
investigation has been characterized by the most complete naiveteé, 
or, a8 it should more properly be called, shamelessness, on the part 
of every one concerned. ‘They almost make a joke of the 
Gould testified that he had been for a long 
time in the habit of managing elections and nominations by money 
in four States; that on the whole it was easier to buy up a member 
in this way, by controlling the election, than it was to manage him 


| after he became a member; and that he could no more remember 


| 
it come home | 


the number of times he had done this, or the names of the members 
so purchased, than he could the number of freight-ears that passed 
over the Erie road from day to day. Ih the year 1868, more than 
£1,000,000 was disbursed for “extra and legal services.’ Gould 
testified, as to other expenditures of the same kind, that they had 
heen charged to the “india-rubber account.” It was proved, with- 
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field are not as strong or as enduring as the men who work in | 


the field. The difference between Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s mus 


eles and Colonel Higginson’s is found rigidly preserved b tween | 
| small sect or coterie of Benthamites, whose attempts to reform the world, 


those of Jeanette and Jeanot in the French vineyards. More- 
over, if we may be allowed so gross an illustration, a woman 
cannot bear as muec': aleohol as aman ean. An ordinary ‘‘ moderate 
drinker” can take a pint of claret without feeling any effect 
from it whatever; almost any woman who consumed this quantity 
at one sitting would find herself in a sad state. Even the 
‘thoughtful teetotaler” must admit that this is a test of the com- 
parative strength of the male and female nerves which there is no 
mistaking or eluding. Now anybody who says that study, such as 
young men and women at college ought to perform, is not an ex- 
hausting process, that it does not produce many of the effects of 
severe physical toil—such as a sense of weariness, a loss of flesh, 
and hunger—either has never performed severe mental labor, or is 
# person of exceptional powers. That physical and mental toil pro- 
duee ultimately the same effects on the individual’s vitality is in- 
deed a well-established conclusion of physiology, and it makes sad 
work of all proposals to make great scholars out of field laborers 
and mechanies. A man who works hard with his hands, and also 
works hard with his head, is apt to be burning the candle at both 
ends. A weak man, therefore, is not likely to become a great 
student without seriously impairing his stock of vitality, and nearly 
every woman in Massachusetts is a weak man. We would not for 
this reason shut women out from taking as much higher education 


as they feel equal to, but we should for this reason consider physical | 


condition a fair ground for doubting the propriety of putting them 
into boys’ classes, and we should consider that any girl who, in an- 
swer to questions on this point, offered to eat a beefsteak and 
in apple-dumpling in the presence of the faculty, was guilty of a 
very sorry joke. 
The truth is that the coeducation of the sexes, as advocated by 
« certain class of thinkers and politicians, is simply part and parcel 
of the female-suftrage movement, and the success of that movement, 
in this country at least, largely depends on the possibility of satis- 
fying people of the soundness of John Stuart Mill’s belief 
that woman, as we know her, is simply a serf weakened in 
mental powers by man’s tyranny; or, in other words, that 
ex is simply a physical accident and not a moral division of 
the human race. As they maintain that no disorders would 
result from the mingling of men and women in political contests, on 
juries, and the like, they are bound also to maintain that throwing 
them together at the most inflammable period of their lives would 
simply result in an increase of purity. In fact, they have covertly 
revived the old theory of the Golden Age in the far past. The com- 
inon notion is that the first great step in civilization was the separa- 
tion of the sexes, and the allotment to them of different duties and 
pheres, and the creation of a set of conventions for the preservation 
of female modesty and the protection of the family. But the new 
chool insist upon it that the perfect state existed before that time, 
when every woman did man’s work, and went her own way, and was 
nly known from the men, as the lioness, or tigress, or cow from the 
male of her species, by difference of size, or the absence of a mane. 
Chis may be so; but it is not reasonable to ask us to accept it all on 
the assertion of a handful of ladies and gentlemen who certainly 
have no monopoly of human experience and have not run through 
the whole gamut of human passion. We by no means assert that 
t is conclusively proved that the sexes ought not to be educated 
together. We have nothing to add to what we have said on this 
point already (Nation, May 3, 1870); but we say that the subject is 
surrounded with difficulties, which are much more serious in an old 
and luxurious community than in new and simple ones like those of 
he West; and that President Eliot’s attitude towards it is the ra- 
ional, human, Anglo-Saxon attitude, the preservation of which 
with regard to all social and political questions is, we firmly be- 
‘ieve, the condition on which the preservation of our government, 
ind we might add of our civilization, depends. 
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JOHN STUART MILL. 


\ R. MILL was, in many respects, one of the most singular men ever pro 
. duced by English society. His father was a prominent member of the 


during the whole of the earlier part of the present Century, furnished abun- 
dant matter for ridicule to the common run of politicians and social philoso- 


| phers; and this ridicule was heightened, as the years rolled on, by the 








extraordinary jargon which their master adopted for the communication of 
his discoveries to the world. The author of the ‘Defence of Usury,’ of the 
‘Fragment on Government,’ and of the ‘Book of Fallacies,’ had, however, 
secured a reputation very early in his career which his subsequent eccentri- 
cities could not shake, but the first attempts of his disciples to catch the 
public ear were not fortunate. Macaulay’s smart review of James Mill’s 
book on ‘ Government’ gives a very fair expression to the common feeling 
about them in English literary and political circles during John Stuart’s 
boyhood. About the value of the father’s labors as a mental philosopher 
there are of course a variety of opinions, but he gave two proofs of capa- 
city for the practical work of life which there was no gainsaying. Hecame 
to London an obscure man of humble origin, but managed, without ever 
having been in India, and at a period when authors were held in much less 
esteem by politicians than they were at a later period, to produce such an 
impression of his knowledge of Indian affairs, by his elaborate history of 
that country, on the minds of the Directors of the Company, that they gave 
him an important office in the India House, and this, too, in spite of the fact 
that he lived in a circle generally considered visionary—answering, in fact, 
in some degree to what we call the “long-haired peuple.” Besides this, he 
himself personally gave his son an education which made him, perhaps, all 
things considered, the most accomplished man of his age, and without help 
from the universities or any other institution of learning. The son grew 
up with a profound reverence for his father as a scholar and thinker, and 
rarely lost an opportunity of expressing it, though, curiously enough, he 
began very early to look ov Bentham, the head of the school, with a critical 
eye. The young man’s course was, however, still more remarkable than the 
father’s. Although brought up in a narrow coterie holdiug peculiar and 
somewhat unpopular opinions, and displaying, from his first entrance in life, 
as intense hostility as it was in his nature to feel against anything, against 
the English universities as then organized and conducted, though they were 
the centre of English culture and indeed one might say of intellectual activity, 
he saw himself, before he reached middle life, the most potent influence 
known to educated Englishmen, and perhaps that°which has most contri- 
buted to the late grave changes in English public opinion on several of 
the leading social and political problems. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that his writings produced a veritable débdcle in the English mind. The 
younger generation were a good deal stirred by Carlyle; but Carlyle, 
after all, only woke people up, and made them look out of the 
window to see what was the matter, after which most of them went 
to bed again and slept comfortably. His cries were rather too inarticulate 
to furnish anything like a new gospel, and he never took bold of the intellec- 
tual class. But Mill did. The ‘ Logic’ and ‘ Political Economy,’ as reinforced 
and expounded by his earlier essays, were generally accepted by the 
younger men as the teachings of a real master, and even tbose who fully 
accepted neither his mental philosophy nor his social economy, acknowledged 
that the day of old things was passing away under his preaching. His 
method, hawever, as applied to politics, was not original—in fact, it was 
Bentham’s. 

Bentham, who was perhaps, in the field of jurisprudence, the most 
destructive critic that ever appeared, had the merit which in his day 
was somewhat novel among reformers, and marked him out as something 
very different from Continental radicals, of being also highly constructive. 
Indeed, his labors in providing substitutes for what he sought to overthrow 
are amongst the most curious and, we might add, valuable monuments of 
human industry and ingenuity. His proposed reforms were based, too, on 
a theory of human nature which differed from that in use among a large 
number of radicals in our day in being perfectly sound, that is, in perfect 
accordance with observed facts, as far as it went. But it did not go nearly 
far enough. It did not embrace the whole of human nature, or even the 
greater part of it, and for the simple reason, which Mr. Mill himself has 
pointed out in his analysis of Bentham’s character, that its author was al- 
most entirely wanting in sympathy and imagination. A very large propor- 
tion of the springs of human action were unknown or incomprehensible to 
him. The result was that, althongh he exerted a powerful influence on 
English law reform by his exposure of specific abuses, he made little impres- 
sion on English sociology, properly so called. This was in part due to his 
narrowness of view, and in part to the absence of an interpreter, none of his 
followers having attempted to put his wisdom into readable shape, except 
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Dumont, and he only partially and in French. The application of his 
method to the work of general reform was indeed left to Mr. Mill, who 
brought to the task av amount of culture to which Bentham could make no 
claim, and a large share of the sympathy of which there was also so little in 
Béntham’s composition, and a style which, for expository and didactic 
purposes, has perhaps never been surpassed. Morcover, Mr. Mill lost no 
time, as most men do, in maturing. He was a full-blown philosopher at 
twenty-five, and discourses in his earliest essays with almost the same 
measure, cireumspection, and gravity exhibited in the latest of his works, 
and with all the Benthamite precision and attention to limitations. Hewas 
however wauting, as his master was, in imagination, and wanting too in 
what we may call, though not in any bad sense, the animal side of man’s 
nature. He suffered in his treatment ef all the questions of the day from ex 

cess of culture and deficiency of blood. He understood and allowed for men’s 
errors of judgment and for their ignorance, and for their sloth and indiffer- 
ence ; but of appreciation of the force of their passions, his speculations contain 
little sign. For instance, he was the first to point out the fact that the prineiple 
of competition, the eager desire to sell, which furnishes the motive power of 
the English and American social organization, is almost unknown and unfelt 
among the greater part of mankind, but his remedy for redundancy of popu- 
lation, and his lamentations over “ the subjection of women,” are thoge of a 
recluse or valetudinarian. ; 

His influence as a political philosopher may be said to have stood highest 
after the appearance of the ‘Political Kconomy.’ He had then perhaps 
the most remarkable following of bard-headed men which any English 
philosopher was ever able to show. But the reverence of his disciples 
waved somewhat rapidly after he began to take a more 
part in the treatment of the questions of the day. His 
sentative Government,’ valuable as it was as a 


active 
‘ Repre 
philosophical dis- 
cussion, offered no solution of the problem then pressing on the public 
mind in England which bitter Radicais or Conservatives could consider 
comforting. The plav of having the number of a man’s votes regulated by 
his calling and intelligence was thoroughly Benthamite. It was as oom. 
plete and logical as a proposition in Euclid. and in 1825 would have looked 
attractive; but in 1855 the power of doing this nice work had completely 
passed out of everybody’s hands—indeed, the desire of political perfection 
had greatly abated. His lofty and eloquent plaints on the decline of social 
freedom helped to strengthen the charge of want of practicalness which in 
our day is 80 injurious to a man’s political influence, and when he entered 
Parliament, although he disappointed none of those who best understood 
him, the outside multitude, who had begun to look on him as a prophet, 
were somewhat chagrined that he was not readier in parryiug the thrusts 
of the trained gladiators of the House of Commons. It was the book on 
the ‘Subjection of Women,’ however, which most shook the allegiance of 
his more educated followers, because it was marked by the widest depar- 
tures from his own rules of thinking. It would be impossible to find any 
justification in his other works for the doctrine that women are inferior to 
men for the same reason that male serfs are inferior to their masters. 
His refusal to consider difference of sex as even one probable cause of 
women’s inferiority to men in mental and mora! characteristics, was 
something for which few of his disciples were prepared, or which they ever 
got over; and indeed his whole treatment of the question of sex 
showed, in the opinion of many, a constitutional incapacity to deal 
with the gravest problems of social economy. 

The standing of Mr. Mill as a mental philosopher appears to be very 
differently estimated by late critics and opponents and by himself, whether 
we consider the extent of his influence, or the relations of his doctrines to 
his nation and times; and there is a most singular inversion in these esti- 
mates of what we should naturally expect from friend and foe—an estimate 
of Mill’s position and influence by his opponents which, compared to his 
own, seems greatly exaggerated. For example, Dr. MeCosh, a thorough 
going opponent, regards Mill's influence as the most active and effective 
philosophical force now alive in Great Britain, the strongest current of phi 
losophie thought even at Oxford; and M. Taine, who some years ago dis- 
covered at Oxford that the British nation was not wanting in “ general 
ideas” or principles in its modes of thought above the requirements of the 
accountant and assayer, found these principles in a really living English 
philosophy of which the head and founder was Stuart Mill—a philosophy 
which has brought forth one of M. Taine’s most elaborate critical studies in 
his work on ‘Intelligence.’ In contrast with these estimates we have 
from Mr. Mill himself the opinion, in a letter to M. Taine, that his views 
are not especially English, and that they bave not been so since the philo- 
sophical reaction in Scotland, Germany, and later in England, against Hume; 
that when his ‘System of Logic’ was written he “stood almost alone in 


his opinions; and though they bave met with a degree of sympathy which 
he by no means expected, we may still count in England twenty a prior 
and spiritualist philosophers for every partisan of the doctrine of Experience 
This estimate of his own influence and of the importance to metaphysi 
eal discussion at the present time of the philosophy he “adopted,” as enti 
tled to much more consideration than ought in general to be allowed for an 
opinion inspired by the ambition, the enthusiasm, the disappointment 
or even the modesty of a philosophical thinker. Nevertheless, the tar dh 
ferent opinion of his standing as a metaphysician which his erties chtertan 
is undoubtedly more correct, though ina sense which was not so clearly aq 
parent to him, They see clearly that a philosophy of which he was net 
founder, and never pretended to be, has gained through his writings a hold 
not only ou English speculation, but on that of the civilized world, which it 
did not acquire even in England when it was an especially EB 


} 


vlish plitlose 
phy, as it was “in the iirst half of the eighteenth century, trom the time ot 
Locke to that of the reaction against Tame 

What, then, is it in Mill's philosophical writings that has given him th 
eminence as a thinker? Two qualities, we think. very rarely combined © a 
philosophical style which for clearness and cogeney has, perhaps, never 
been surpassed, and a conscientious painstaking, with a seriousness of 
conviction and an earnestness of purpose which did not in general chara 


terize the thinkers whose views he adopted. Tt was by bringing to the 


support of doctrines previously regarded as irreligious a truly religion 
spirit, that Mill acquired in part the influence and respect which have given 
him his eminence as a thinker He thus redeemed the word + utility 


and the utilitarian doctrine of morals from the ill repute they had, tor * the 
greatest happiness principle ” was with hima religious principle. An equal 
important part of his influence is doubtless due to the thoroughness of bis 
early training—the edueation received from his father’s iustruction— whi 
as we have said, has made him truly regarded as the most accomplished of 
nodern dialecticians. 

To these grounds of influence may be added, so far as his influence en 
English thought is concerned, the fact that he was not a metaphysician in 
a positive fashion, though he dealt largely with metaphysical topics. He 
represented the almost instinctive aversion to metaphysics, as such, whieh 
has characterized the English since the time of Newton and Locke, we 
might almost say since the time of Bacon. Metaphysics, to pass current in 
England, has now to be baptized and become part of authoritative religious 
instruction, else it is foreign and barbarous to the English matter-of-fact 
ways of thinking. Mill's ‘System of Logic’ was not intended as a system 
of philosophy in the German, French, or even Scotch sense of the term. It. 
is not through the @ priori establishinent or refutation of highest principles 
that experiential, inductive, fact-proven principles of science are regarded 
or tested by the unm-taphysieal Euglish mind. Metaphysical doctrines 
prevail, it is true, iu England to the extent probably that Mr. Mill estimates 
—twenty to one of its thinkers holding to some such views, Yet it would 
be a misconception to suppose these to be products of modern English 
thought. They are rather preserves, tabooad, interdicted to discussion, not 
the representatives of its living thought 

Mr. Mill estimated the worth of contemporary thinkers in accordance 
with this almost instinctive distrust of rational “ilumination ”; setting 
Archbishop Whately, for example, as a thinker above Sir W. Haiilton, for 


e ° > . . > 
his services to philosophy, on account of * the number of true and valual 


thoughts ” which he originated and pui into cireulation, not as parts of a 
system, but as independent (truths of sagacious or painstaking observation 
and reflection. It is by such astandard that Mr. Mill would doubtless wish 
to be judged, and by it he would be justly placed above ali or nearly all of 


his contemporaries. Nevertheless, as a conscientious student of micta 


physics, he held in far higher esteem than is shown in general by English 
thinkers the powers peculiar to the metaphysician—the ability and disp 
tion to follow out into their ¢ onsequenees, and to concatenate in a systen 
the assumptions of @ prior’ principles. Descartes, Leilnitz, Comte, and, as 
an exceptional English thinker, even Mr. Spencer, receive commendation 
from him on this account. It is clear, however, that his respeet for thi 


talent was of the sort which does not aspir mitate what is admired, 


ENGLAND 
LONDON, May 3, 187% 
DEBATE which took place the other night in the House of Commons, 
though tiresome and futile enough in itself, has brought up some 
interesting questions. Mr. W. H. Smith, the very excellent and sensibie 
Conservative gentleman who has replaced Mr. Mill as member for West 
minster, brought forward a motion intended to embarrass the Government 
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He- proposed, in substance, that the budget should not be adopted until 
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fanned into fury by the newspapers, it is safe to assert that the extra- 
ordinary irritability of mind would never have gained possession of the 
British arbitrator, which rendered him worse than useless in the labor of 
conducting to a successful issue the great task which devolved on the tri- 
bunal at Geneva K. 


Notes. 


7 the dispute is going on as to the propriety of publishing 

examination papers in college catalogues, and indeed of giving 
any currency whatever to. them, Mr. RK. F. Leighton, Master of the 
Melrose High School, offers a complete collection of the papers used for 


admission to Harvard College since 1860, and gives notice that 
each year's papers will be added to suceeeding editions. (Boston : 
Ginu Bros.)——Shepard & Gill, Boston, announce for immediate publica- 


tion ‘Life in Danbury,’ by J. M. Bailey. Mr. Bailey's views of life in 
this little Connecticut village are so like the ordinary experience of life, 
particularly housekeeping life, in all parts of the country, that his humorous 
delineations have long since ceased to be enjoyed solely by the readers of 
his paper, the News. He has been fairly successful in keeping up the level 
of his humor, but the collection to which the above title will be given will 
preserve only the best of his pieces, while including sketches never before 
published.——* Half-Hours with Insects,” and ‘Our Common Insects,’ by 
Dr. A. S. Packard, jr., are announced by Estes & Lauriat, Boston, and may 
safely be recommended in advance to students of eutomology as well as for 


popular reading.—— Roberts Bros. have in press ‘Thoreau, the Poet Natur- 
alist,’ with memorial verse, by William Ellery Channing.——The Boston 


Public Library bas just acquired by purchase about 12,000 volumes of the 
private library of the late Thomas P. Barton, of this city. It is in all re- 
apects a highly valuable collection, but is most to be prized on account of 
its Shakespereana, amounting to some 2,000 volumes, and including a very 
perfect copy of the first folio. No other library in the country, it is said, 
whether public or private, can in this department now compare with the 
Boston Library 


The indulgent reader, duly mindful of editorial conditions of time and 
space, has doubtless excused our distorted perspeetive in passing over Baron 
Lievig’s death to write the obituary of James Brooks, and in otherwise tak- 
ing note of the distinguished mortality of the past few weeks. ‘True fame, 
in fact, can as little contend (except in the long run) against the notoriety 
of the hour as the gods against stupidity. We wish here, however, to make 
amends for omitting mention of the death on May 6, in this city, of the 
veteran General José Antonio Paez, one of the most remarkable Americans 
of our time, and one of the purest characters in the turbulent history of the 
South American republics. In reviewing his autobiography, of which the 
first volume was published in 1867, we gave (see Nation of April 9, 1863) an 
outline of his eventful career, which we have not room to reproduce. We 
may, however, quote from that review what Gervinus said of him in his 
‘Nineteenth Century ’: 

“His clinging to ancient habits and customs, aa well as to his unschooled 

simplicity of condition, his mode of companionship in arms, and his fatal- 
istic daring, remind one of the early conquerors, the Pizarros and Almagros, 
who, however high they rose in external honors, remained plain and simple, 
agreeably to their descent. Like them, Paez struggled up to the highest 
merits and dignities, by far the most conspicuous of the many self-made 
men of color who, trom overseers of cattle-farms like him, worked themselves 
up to be generals ; who, descending from the formerly down-trodden zambo, 
mulatto, or mestizo races, but now lifted up by the exalting nature of the 
events of time, rose to views and aims, knowledge and actions, such as we 
look for only among the most advanced classes of mankind.” 
“Free from selfishness and greediness, uncorrupted by false ambition, 
untouched by ill-will or envy,” and never hesitating “ publicly to acknow 
ledge his faults in frank repentance,” continues his eulogist, who draws a 
parallel between him and Bolivar. The ex-president and ex-dictator of 
Venezuela, who as late as 1861 was recalled from exile to be the saviour of 
his country, died at the advanced age of eighty-three. 


—How M. Thiers passes his time from day to day in domestic and 
official routine, is described by a correspondent of the Indépendance Belge. 
The President, who is now in his 77th year, preserves exactly the same 
habits and the same simplicity which characterized him in private life. His 
two familiars are his valet Louis and his friend M. Barthélemy Saint-Hi- 
laire. He rings for the former at 5 o'clock in the morning, and puts on a 
buttoned-up frock-coat, cravat, and easy shoes. His stiff thick hair enables 
him to dispense with a cap of any sort. At six, refreshment is served, and 
with it arrives M. Saint-Hilaire, who went to bed after reading the evening 
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papers, and now comes to indicate the most noteworthy articles contained 
inthem. He is followed by the general secretary, who receives instructions 
as to the President’s correspondence. At seven the receptions begin. 
Various chief officers of the Departments precede the Prefect of the Seine, 
the Prefect of Police, and the Chief of the City Police, who are due at half- 
past seven; aud they are followed by more cabinet officers until nine 
o'clock. Then for two hours M. Thiers receives the Ministers themselves, 
Deputies, functionaries en passage, and private persons who have obtained 
letters of audience. Newspaper editors bent on ‘ interviewing ” the Presi- 
dent generally make their appearance before ten o'clock. From eleven 
to twelve, cabinet meeting; from twelve to one, breakfast, sometimes 
with invited guests, chosen at random from the morning’s callers, M. 
Thiers displaying a good appetite: ‘il prend généralement trois plats.” 
Conversation and sometimes more visitors occupy the time till two o’elock, 
when the Presideut retires for his second toilet, and, as is his invariable cus 
tom, shaves himself in his shirt-sleeves. Audiences again, but brief ones, 
the President standing; at three a ride out, either for pleasure or to the 
Chamber, returning at half-past five. Letters, cards, and despatches which 
have arrived in his absence are then looked over in the office of M. Saint- 
Hilaire, when, after inspecting the work of his secretaries, M. Thiers takes a 
nap on a chair or sofa for an hour or so, and rises to his third toilet—frock- 
eoat for friends, dress-coat for company. After dinner, he remaius in his 
salon till midnight, his last visitor being M. Calmon, Prefect of the Seine. 


—The German Rhine, at its source near the head-waters of the Ticino, 
marks the northern limit of a belt of border-Alpine dialects known as 
dialetii ladini, which agree with the other Romance languages in having 
Latin fer a common base, but still form a family distinet from all the other 
dialects of the Italian peninsula. The localities in which they are spoken, 
beginning in the Swiss canton Ticino, hug more or less closely the chain of 
the Alps till in a broad belt they touch the sea between Venice and Trieste. 
They have been made the subject of an exhaustive study by G. I. Ascoli, 
who has begun the publication of an Archivio Glottologico Italiano, with a 
number or volume of 700 pages, containing only one of his seven chapters 
on the dialects named. It is said to give promise that the whole work will 
rank with those of Grimm, Diez, and Bopp. A map of the district studied 
is given, and in a long preface the author discusses the question of the 
unity of language, incidentally ventilating his belief that the future 
literary style of Italy will not be Tuscan, but a new outgrowth of all 
the dialects. A ‘ History of Italian Travellers,’ by the late Prof. Gaetano 
Branea, gives a brief summary of the most notable travels performed by 
his countrymen during the Middle Ages—a period distinguished by many 
other if lesser worthies than Marco Polo, whose fame has eclipsed them 
ail; the results of modern research in regard to Cabot, Columbus, and 


Vespucius; and, in the last two chapters, a valuable account of Italian , 


travellers from the sixteenth century to the present day—the fruit of 
original Tesearch. The author was Secretary of the Italian Geographical 
Society. Here we may properly mention the appearance of a new geographi 

eal periodical called Cosmos, published at Turin, and edited by Guido Cora. 
It satisfies a want which the Bulletins of the Geographical Society did not, 
and the first number has received the very high praise of Dr. Petermann. 
It is elegantly printed, and is accompanied by maps of a fine quality. Still 
more remarkable for its typography is the volume of ‘Inedited Writings of 
Muratori,’ published at Bologna last autumn on occasion of the centen- 
ary of the great bistorian. The first part contains a full catalogue raisonné 
of the manuscripts preserved among the Muratorian archives in the posses- 
sion of his descendants, which are very rich in important original docu- 
ments. 


The Florentines seem as far off as ever from finishing the facade of 
their Cathedral, and the latest failure to secure a satisfactory design has 
elicited a work from L. Setticelli, mainly historical (‘Sguardo storico 
sulla faeciata del Duomo di Firenze’), but partly theoretical, and in this 
latter aspect provoking a lively architectural controversy. The vicissi- 
tudes of the fagade are well-known—one design being partially constructed, 
then suspended, then wholly demolished to make room for auother ; 
Arnolfo’s thus giving way (1334) to Giotto’s, and Giotto’s (1558) to all sorts 
of experiments on the Cathedral’s front, ending at last (1688) in plaster, 
decorated with a fiat coloring in'imitation of architectural forms. What Sig- 
nor Setticelli brings out is the discouraging fact that since 1491 every cen- 
tury has wituessed ove or more architectural competitions for the completion 
of the fagade; while from 1860 to 1870 there were no less than three | 
embracing 127 projects. Of these, the one finally pronounced most worthy 
had already been offered at least twice before, and, after all, was re- 
jected ; leaving the facade just as it had been for the past two centuries. 
American architects who have learned the vanity of competitions, as 
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well as the younger members of the apoweren who have still to experi- 
ence the lesson, may be advised to read this work, which it would be 
useless for us, writing under the shadow of the Post-office building in the 
Park, to recommend to Government officials, or to committees like that 
one which has to provide for the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia 
in 1876. Some instruction for American readers may also be found in a 
Report read to the Southern Union Association of Naples, on the subject 
of ‘Obligatory and Free Primary Instruction in Italy.’ This society holds 
firmly to the doctrine of compulsery education, but sees decided moral ad 
vantages in having the schoo!-tax imposed directly on those whose children 
profit by the pablic schools. As Signor Sella has demonstrated, the great- 
est need of the Italians is to be made to pay for the privileges of good gov- 
ernment; and it might easily be shown that the same need exists in the 
United States to an extent not commonly recognized. One of our most 
popular delusions is that we get for nothing what we are really paying 
dearly, and much too dearly, for. The United States, along with England, 
is used as a standard of comparison with Italy in the valuable work by 
Tomaso Arabia, called ‘Studies on New Italy and her 
which the first volume has appeared at Naples. 


Constitution,’ of 


—The use of dogs as a draught-power is a noticeable feature of the local 
traffic of Berlin. Milk-carts, bakers’ and grocers’ wagons, locomotive fruit 
and mineral-water stalls, furpiture-cars, and the lighter vehicles of all de- 
scriptions, may be seen drawn by two or three dogs harnessed like horses, or 
by a single dog harnessed by the side of a woman or a boy. Two thousand 
one hundred and eighty-six dog-carts are duly registered among the licensed 
conveyances of the city. The loads with which dogs, as well as horses, are 
tasked, and the treatment which both classes of animals receive on the 
streets, would keep Mr. Bergh and his staff in a very lively state of inter- 
ference. 

—Shakespeare still leads the classic stage of Germany. The report of the 
Royal Theatre of Berlin for 1872 shows that of 278 performances during the 
year, 77 were of the works of classic authors. Among these Gvethe and 
Lessing were represented each 13 times, Schiller 18, and Shakespeare 25, 
nearly one-third of the whole. In the present season the historical plays of 
Shakespeare have been a prominent feature of the Berlin stage. ‘ Tieck,” 
said Goethe, ‘‘is fond of comparing himself to me, which is much as if I 
should compare myself to the great William.” This homage of Goethe to 
Shakespeare is shared by many of the most ardent admirers of ‘ Faust’ in the 
cultivated circles of Germany. 


—Dr. G. Pertz, Librarian of the Royal Library of Berlin, has resigned his 
office on account of the infirmities of age (78). Under his long administra- 
tion the library has greatly increased in size, and the system of cataloguing, 
of classification, and of distribution has been carried to a high degree of 
perfection. Strangers have always found Dr. Pertz courteous and accom- 
modating in according to them the privileges of the library for special 
gtudies. Asamember of the Royal Academy of Berlin, he has taken a 
prominent part in the advancement of literature and science, and he has 
created a worthy monument of his own learning and industry in his ‘ Monu- 
menta Historica.’ No successor has yet been named for this important post. 
There is talk of erecting a suitable library building, the present quarters 
jn the King’s Palace being narrow, inconvenient, and unsafe, but the enor- 
mous price of eligible building sites in Berlin may cause a longer delay of 
this necessary improvement. 


FROUDE’S ENGLISH IN IRELAND.* 


66 VERYTHING,” writes Mr. Froude, “which England most valued for 

E herself, her laws and liberties, her orderly and settled government, 
the most ample security for person and property, England’s first desire was 
to give to Ireland in the fullest measure. The temper in which she was met 
exasperated her into harshness, and at times to cruelty, and so followed in 
succession alternations of revolt and punishment, severity provoked by re- 
bellion, and breeding in turn fresh cause for mutiny, till it seemed at last as 
if no solution of the problem was possible save the expulsion or destruction 
of a race which appeared incurable.” 

These sentences announce the character of ‘ The English in [reland.’ It 
is not a history; it is not an essay on the causes of England's failure to 
conciliate Ireland. It is an historical apology for English rule, and a de- 
fence of the political and moral doctrines held by the school of which 
Mr. Carlyle is the founder and Mr. Froude a distinguished disciple. Now, 
such an apology cannot, from its nature, be a satisfactory production. 
It cannot be a good history, for the author is unconsciously driven to 


* “The E English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. By. James Anthony Froude. 
M.A. In two volumes. Vol. I.. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1872. New York: 
Scribner, Welford & Armstrong 
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| been a controversialist. 





warp the narrative in support of a foregone conclusien. It cannot, on the 
other hand, constitute a valuable contribution to political science, for the 
writer is inevitably led to insinuate opinions under the guise of narrating 
facts, and is tempted to suggest conclusions which he himself could bhard!y 
maintain if compelled to argue them out at full length and ip so many 
words. The inherent defects of this style of composition are heightened by 
Mr. Froude’s idiosynerasies 

He is a writer of considerable power, who has produced several novels 
which read like life, and a history which has many of the werits ef a nevel 
But whether writing as a novelist ora historian, he has always in reality 
He has, in common with his 


school, shown eon 


| siderable controversial power, but his power has always beev exhibited, not 


in downright argument, but in the adroifness with which he 
views by an appeal to the imagination rather than to the understanding ot 
his readers. We do not assert that this form of indirect argument ix in all 
cases blameworthy. 


insinuates his 


We do assert that it is open to grave objections. The 


habit of inuendo is at any rate almost fatal to honest dealing with the tacts 


| of history. 
; that the true cure for Lrish difficulties was to put all Irishmen to the sword 


| it gives great opportunities, 





Mr. Froude, for example, would never dream of maiutainivg 


Yet the conclusion of the paragraph already quoted certainly hints 
inference which none can doubt Mr 


at an 
. Froude would indignant iv re pudiate 
Here, indeed, we come across another characteristic which perpetua'ly dis 
figures the writings both of Mr. Froude and of his school. Mr. Carlyle and 
his disciples all affect a kind of literary brutality which would exert 


mare 


, moral disgust were it not perceived to be a slightly ridiculous atlectation 


There is every reason to suppose that Mr 
other English gentleman. 


Froude is as humane as any 
But when he takes pen in hand he obtrudes 
a delight in slaughter, and a desire for a recourse to a blood-and- iron. policy. 
which would be revolting in a soldier who knew by experience 
meant by bloodshed. Mr. Froude’s defects, 
long known to the world. Unfortunately, b 


what wa 
as Well as his merits, have been 
is essay on Irish history, thougl 
which he does 
literary talent, and though it enables him to 
prejudices which mislead ordinary writers, yet also sets all his faults, his 
utter want of impartiality, his recklessness in general a 
tion of inhumanity, in the strongest light. He has attempted a task whict 
no living Englishman or Irishman has the calmness of mind to perferm 
with success. If an impartial history of Ircland is ever to be written, 
the world must either wait for that distant period when the 
versy between England and Ireland shall have finally closed, or hope 
that some rare foreigner like De Tocqueville or Gneist may investigate 
a subject which no inhabitant of the United Kingdom can survey 
unblinded by the mist of political passion or religious prejudice. He 
has further attempted the task without possessing that judicial turn ot 
mind which could alone make success possible, and has attempted it 
under conditions which make failure certain He has chosen, of his 
own accord, to come forward as an advocate. His work must be judged as 
a piece of advocacy, and the true question to ask is, not whether it is an 
impartial history, but whether it, on the whole, supports the 
which our historical apologist has undertaken to maintain. Perhaps, aftei 
all, the best that can be said for his book (and this is no small praise) is 
that his facts constantly refute his theories 
observed the curious variation in Mr. 


not neglect, for the display ot 
show a freedom from some 


issertion, his affecta 


Contra 


theories 


Indeed, 
Froude’s estimate of the characters 
and the institutions which he has frem time to time undertaken to ad 
fend, may suspect that he first forms his views and then hunts with very 
creditable assiduity for his facts. No one ean forget the very different esti 
mate of Elizabeth suggested by the earlier and later volumes of bis ‘ His 
tory of England,’ and indubitably it is at times difficult to understand the 
process by which his narrative is supposed to back up the theories expressed 
in the sentence quoted at the commencement of our review 

Mr. Froude’s strength, as well as his weakness, is well 


persons whe have 


cen in the page 

which he has devoted to the government of Cromwell. The Protector is in 
his eyes, as might be predicted, a faultless hero. 
the Irish people were, he considers, “ governed wisely 
rule impartially just, by the laws, as fur as intellect can discern them, ap 

pointed by the Maker of the world.” The general features of this per 

feetly just policy are then fairly enough summed up. ‘ The owners of the 
soil had forfeited their rights and were deprived of them. The religion out 
of which the worst of their crimes had originated was proscribed. These 
two things accomplished, Ireland was identified with England, and made a 
full participator in every advantage which England possessed. The separ- 
ate Parliament, fruitful mother of so much mischief, was swept away. 
Irish representatives came to Westminster, and the two countries were 
made one under Cromwell's administration. For the first and last time, the 
sole object of the English Government was to further to the utmost possible 


During Cromwell's rule 


and firmly, wonder a 
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yed i The Protector attempted to unite all Protestants. The syste- 
policy of every succeeding English ruler was to make ene sect ef 
nts suj 1¢@ over every other denomination Oliver may be re- 

iad with severity, but no man ean charge him with inconsistency. 
time English rule was marked by Jaws of unjust severity, carried 
capricious uncertainty n leader ‘lish in 
the benefits of tl bsequent ted the 
inion when union would have been hailed by Irishmen as a 


l imposed the Union by intrigue when it wa 


detested hy every 
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sien again was, no doubt, to 
have resulted 


rrow-minded skinflint, who Ise economy all but 





;of her statesmen. His defence of the Eng! 


:on the reader’s mind the impression that every principle on 














ch the English rule depended was, if you except the enactment of the 
| laws, even in Mr. Froude’s judgment, a mistake. The apology be- 
( indictment which leader would be glad to endorse. 
pri ple, agan which Froude labors to ¢ blish is, that 

' nat ; might makes right, and that success is the only criterion 
hich right cau be discerned. Grant, for a moment, that his doctrine is 
1 it nes the severest cond2mnation of the men he intends to 

d, for no one can doubt that the English Government in Ireland has, 
he whole, been a failure. The truth is that the history of that Geyern- 
t, even as given by Mr. Froude, is of itself almost enough to eonfute 
doct ‘that mightis right. There has at ne time been any want of 
er ont! utof England. Ireland ha bee n conquerea i 1d ree icCr d, 
( ] in, and has even under the most favorable circumstances 
ince impossible. But in spite of all this England has, on Mr. 
de’s ow wing, never, except possibly for ten or tw been 
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extent, every similarity kept as far as might be in the background, and any 
similarity which the reluctant mind could not but take cognizance of was 
regarded as the result of simple coincidence. Quite distinct, too, is the 
domain covered ‘by Mr. Darwin and the mode of treatment of his subject 
from those of the physiognemists of the Lavater school; and the statement 
that physiogaomy is statical and expression dynamical is an apt simile, and 
sugyvestive of the differences between the two. 

There is no disguising that the tendency and even the aim of the work 
are to strengthen the evidence of the derivation of man from the lower 
animals. The attempted explanations of many of his expressions are based 
on the hypothesis of such origin, aud it is evident that no concession is 
yielded to prevaleut views like that granted by Mr. Mivart and many 
others; body and imind are alike considered to be derived from the brutes. 
Few if any expressions (except in degree) are couceded to be peculiar to 
man. While there are some of the exhibitions of the emotions which are 
directly traceable to good eause, and the connection of which with the im- 
pulse of preservation from injury is evident, they are not in the majority, 
and many are not thus explicable; and in the latter category, in the words 
of Mr. Darwin, are * such as the bristling of the hair under the influence of 
extreme terror, or the uncovering of the teeth under that of furious rage, 
which ean hardly be understood except on the belief that man once ex- 
isted in a much lower and aniwal-like condition.” In the doctrine of atav- 
iam or retention of aucestral characteristics, and the concomitant admis- 
sion of descent from a form which uses its teeth in battle (such as the 
gorilla), such attributes find a ready explanation; and when it is recalled 
how mavy characteristic expressiovs, such as the movement of the same 
muscles in laughter, in pain, in vexation, in disgust, and in anger, are 
common to man and the animals confessed by all to be his nearest asso- 
ciates, it must be difficult for even the most prejudiced to restrain the in- 
voluntary thought that the similarity is at least suspicious; and some will 
doubtiess go so far as to admit that since a solution for this community of 
characteristics can be found in the admission of the derivation of man trom 
an inferior type, a strong probability must attach to such a hypothesis. 
But in whatever light we may view the question, those observations guided 
by a dominant idea, if only such idea is kept in check, and not left to the 
control of the imagination, must be productive of mach fruit iv rich and 
suggestive details and inferences respecting the peculiarities and distinctive 
features of expression in man and kindred animals; and if only by pointing 
out this method of investigatiou, Mr. Darwin has deserved well of those 
who believe that ‘the noblest stady of mankind is man.” Whatever may 
be the ultimate verdict on the question of his origin, man will have no 
good reason for apprehension ; and even confirmation that he has origi- 
nated with the brutes from «a common ancestry can only be derived from 


an inerease of knowledge and a consequent exaltation of his condition ; of 


reversion to a primitive stock there is no danger. If evolution be true, the 
prospect for the future, even on earth, with past progress as a meter, 
becomes almost unimaginable in its greatuess, aud the dream of the novelist 
respecting ‘The Coming Race’ may be realized in its noblest elements in 


the fature of our own. 


Hine Arts. 


THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


TINDER the circumstances which make our national collection on each re- 
U turning May a fortuitous collection of atoms, the spirit of disappointment 
is forestalled. What surprise is felt must be at the imposing general likeness 
te av organie arrangement and the almost deceptive hints of a final cause. 
\greeable disappointment at the look of things has therefore become a 
habit. ‘This vear the display is spread with every sign of amplitude and de- 
corum, and isin the greatest danger of being taken by the intelligent visitor 
for a measure of the national art; it is therefore of some importance that 
his attention should be called to the discrepancy between the list of mem- 
bers and the list of exhibitors, ard that he should be told of the disposition— 
restricted to New York artists—toward the practice of absenteeism as a 
matter of professional magnificence. Causes various and sufficient doubt- 
less account for our missing this year the desirable touch of Ward, Palmer, 
and Thompson in sculpture, and of Homer, Guy, La Farge, Church, Bier- 
stadt, Henry, Bispham, the Beards, and others, with the brush. As it 
stands, the Academy explains its living meaning much better in the collate- 
ral exhibition formed of the pupils’ work, where the display is at least as 
creditable in kind as could be made in any part of the world. 

Portraits and scenes of character as usual are the successful iines of 
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figure painting; for we can hardly rank as an exception the historical 
picture of Columbus which a Berlin artist has been at the pains to con- 
tribute, and which is pompous without distinction and large instead of 
grand. Mr. Page, however, contrives to give largeness of the right kind to 
a simple work of portraiture, and we think he has never made a better hit 
thau in this expressive and admirable likeness of himself; his color and 
theory are here seen in their most agreeable air of quiet conviction, the 
grasp is calm and assured, the generalization quite master!y, and there is an 
easy freedom, which, preserving an agreeable individuality, avoids the look 
we have fancied or seen in some of Mr. Page’s portraiture,ot preparation and 
taxidermy. Supposivg this to be a recent painting, it goes to indicate that 
the yeterau is nearing his zenith rather than his horizon. For genre-work, 
nothing can well be,yimore simply right and beautiful than Mr. Eastman 
Johnson’s picture of a lady in her garden catching a bee in the cup of a 
hollyhock ; the purity of the sunshine, the spaciousness, breadth, atmos- 
phere, and other mere landscape qualities of the little scene, are as happy as 
the ease of posture and delicate, highiy-bred expression; the very bees of 
Plato were humming around his palette when he burst forth with this 
fortunate bit of self-expression. His more ambitious picture is also more 
formal: a young and a mature female figure lean toward each other 
on the growud, with more or less of the pose of Correggio’s Magdalen ; the 
leaves of the forest around them are set into the picture with well-behaved 
regularity, while the grace and caprice of Nature are justified in the fine 
painting of an infant whom the elder lady is about to bathe in the stream, 
and whom her arm supports as it hesitates to try the water. Notwithstand- 
ing the slight appearance of rigidity here and there, the picture is well and 
energetically brushed. His smallest contribution, showing a boy in the sulks, 
is a return to a somewhat earlier accent of Mr. Johnson’s, and is of the 
manner sufficiently characterized as the Ecouen manner. So, by tha bye, is 
Mr. Thom’s scene of young peasants hiding their orchard booty in a barn, 
which recalls the style of Paul Soyer. M. Constant Meyer's ‘Village 
Sehool in France” is another outcome of the same sort of study ; and if it is 
not quite up to Balzac as a mere scéne de la vie de province, it shows a strong 
talent for individualization in the urchins’ heads and actions. These ex- 
amples verge upon what we shall be comprehended in calling boudoir paint- 
ing, a branch in which some careful examples are sent to the exhibition by 
American painters in Paris. These gentlemen seem generally to be figuring, 
with a marked attention to their own behavior, in garments that are new to 
them; the styles of Péerus and Escosura are worn with an anxious irre 

proachability and a sense of tightness. Mr. Helmick, in this kind, offers a 
pair of savants, one of whom implacably reads the other fast asleep. The 
humor is well pronounced, the character satisfactory, the finish almost too 
nice, but somehow we smile laboriously. Myr. Daniel R. Knight, whose 
“Othello and Desdemona” attracted attention a couple of years 
ago at the Academy, aud promised a_ future of great dra- 
matic power, sends on three canvases, which, with a slight 
suspicion of the same uneasy correctness, are of a higher ratik in 
cabinet painting. The best is an Italian scene, with a woman falling asleep 
over a fruit-stand whose sweets are devoured by children; the female 
figure is modelled up with the utmost precision and care, and the expression 
of rigid helplessness, as the knitting drops and the form falls over in one 
piece against the wall like a disniched madonna, is of excellent truth. The 
smaller works by Mr. Knight, the stiff old beau stooping for a lady’s hand- 
kerchief, and the rusty virtuoso who examines a carving with his lens, are 
somewhat snappy with overcultivation, like “ Morleena Kenwigs,” but their 
subjects figure weil in that sort of treatment, and Mr. Knight shows himselt 
a inan of tact in choosing situations where he can exaggerate as virtues the 
defects of his qualities. An artist of another stamp, M. R. Oakey, essays 
the dash and recklessness of a newer school; as we examine the “ Weary of 
Waiting ” from his brush, where a lady is flung all of a heap among the en- 
circled stripes of her white bournous, we are tempted to fancy what capital 
Whistler would have made out of the situation. This Swinburne of the 
pencil essays to gather tea-roses which turn sulphurous in his hands, and 
draws with charcoal in a large and sweeping style; but, though talent is 
shown in everything he exhibits, the watchword for him is self-examination 
rather than brio. Mr. Magrath indulges us with liberalism of a 
different and older stamp—liberalism in subject rather than in han- 
dling; he displays plenty of jolly bottle-nosed humor in his comic 
monks, who reel through the monastery cellar with a won’t-go- 
home-till-morning expression, or pause with quiet appreciation before 
Titian’s Venus in a gallery. These Boccaccio satires, however, can 
be in America but attenuations of a line already exhausted with tenuity ; 
aud what chills the laugh so soon as humorous study that we know is calcu- 
lated, not observed? For home character, we think there is a strong sign of 
vitality in such a work as that of Mr. Thayer, the ‘‘‘ Brown Tract’ Guide.” 
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A iid sculptural feeling, a iii mystery of light, and withal an 
Americanism as marked as ever belonged to W Homer, 
found in this portrait of a grave and stalwart young wood: man 
a fine dog, while his foot is planted on a panther he has killed. Mr. 


inslow are 
caressing 
Perry, 
out of a pair of purely homespun subjects, is best seen in the lesson from 
the Dutch tiles, wherein his youthful Knickerbocker, hair cut in 
the style of Vandyck, and grave suit of velvet, spells out the square blue 
pictures around { Manhattan. Mr. Wil- 
marth, in agroup where a bright lad brings up acaged squirrel to the presence 
of his mother and little sister, shows portraiture very pleasantly disguised 
ander a slight pretence of incident-painting. 
hands there are not enough, 
Bridgman paints with simplicity and vigor one of 


with blonde } 


the mantel of some old manor ot 


Of academie studies by voung 
but there are at least two of merit. Mr. Charles 


those stunted, old 
womapish 
the adult dresses of their ancestors. A subtler piece of work is the repre 
sentation, by Miss A. M. face 


character but no fascination, is posed in bright damask petticoat. strewauing 


children who are seen in Brittany apparently masquerading in 


Lee, of a young girl. ‘The model, whose has 


hair, and bare arms, in front of some tapestry, a large brass platter borne in 
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to any modern Royal Academician; and her position as a brilliant young 
the ‘set’ to which Whistler, and the Rossettis, Morris 
and mavy more such mutual admi . evidently is relieving her ot 


American in and 
rers belong 


none of her self-imposed artistic care and conscientiousness. 


Phe above-mentioned, though by no means all the noticeable, tigure 
works are as many as we can afford to specify. The bulk of the exhibition 
ow, as always, is given over to the landscapes Of these we need only 


Mckntee, tilled with that soul of lamentation 


and those entrails of feeling which he alone 


particularize the pair by Mr. 


among our painters can coher 
‘\ 


upon the skeleton-Nature of November. One of bis present contributions, a 


cloud-shadow drinking up the brightness of the shore and advancing to chill 


the belts of sea, is, even for Lim, a rare expression of sentiment. Then, we 


have such occurrences as Mr. De Haas coming 
of Achenbach; and Mr. 


with a flash of recognition, ‘ It 


lorward with a reminiscence 
Dubois’s brace of offerings, before whose Foutaine 
bleau we say, aud betore 
approval, “tt is Dias 


Travelled art 


is a bit of Trovon, 


whose September scene we observe, not without 


with some beech-trees ip the corner out of Corot.” , certainly 


a useful craft, inasmuch as it brings our antipodes nearer, is represented by 














me hand; the solidity and flesh-quality of this young lady’s execution are | such painters as Mr. Gifford and Mr. Tiffany in Oriental subjects; the first 
truly remarkable in her school and, it we may say so inoffensively, her | gives us valuable notes of tone and quality; the latter is still fying, with 
sex; for Miss Lee paints in London, where she seems to recur, by a single | vigorous activity, after the elusive secrets of Decamp’s light aud Delacroix’s 
gesture of her mind, to the art of Reynolds and Gainsborough, rather than color 
= , 
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